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THE 


ITH the finding of the body of Mi 

Phagan that Sunday morning there be; 
in Atlanta a public delirium, which has hard 
yet, after a year and a half, subsided. ‘There 
had been some sixteen or eighteen women murdered in 
Atlanta in the previous two or three years, most of 
them colored women, None of the murderers had been 
caught. Two white women, charged with the murders 
of thelr husbands, had recently been acquitted by At 
Janta juries, Back in 1906 there had been a riot, 
growing out of assaults and murders of white women, 
in which some fifty negroes had been shot or 
beaten to death on the streets of Atlanta. 

Immediately after the Phagan murder the 
Mayor of the city called a special meeting of the 
mineil to consider the murder, and the 
rd of $1,000, ‘The rewards 
offered ag: The Mayor urged the 
chief of police to caution his men to keep the 
crowds moving on the streets and to quickly dis 
perse gatherings where the Phagan tragedy was 
the tople of discussion. 

The newspapers ‘had editorials calling on the 
pollee officials to find the murderer or murderers 
y Phagan, or suffer the politieal conse- 

‘The Atlanta “Constitution” said edt 
torlally two days after the discovery of Mary 
Phagan's: bods 4 
he detective force’ and the entire police au- 
thorities of Atlanta are on probation in the de 
tlon and arrest of this vriminal with proof. ‘To 
justify the confidence that is placed in them and 
the relation they are assumed to hold toward law 
and order, they must locate this archmurderer, 
... If ever the men who ferret erime and uphold 
the law in Atlanta are to justify their function, 
it must be in apprehending the assailant and 
murderer of Mary Phagan.” 

Another newspaper expressed the same thought 
ina cartoon in which the spirit of the community 
was pictured in a figure pointing dramatically and 
underneath the words: “Solve it.” ‘This newspaper 
hysteria was but one element in the storm cloud of 
passion and polities which surrounded the case. 

‘The police, panie-stricken hy their own sense of offi- 
celal incompeteney, as shown by full-page newspaper 
accounts of Atlanta murders now recalled that had 
never been traced, and goaded by public clamor and 
the ridicule by the mapers of their former fail- 
ures, sought to appease the public wrath by the imme- 
diate arrest of two men, the one who had seen Mary 
Phagan last alive, and the one who had discovered the 
body, ‘That at first they believed Newt Lee guilty is 
proved by the fact that they got access to Newt Lee’ 
house, and that on the next day a “bloody” shirt be- 
longing to Lee was found by them ina trash barrel in 
Lee’s house, A scientific examination of the shirt dis- 
josed that it had been clumsily smeared, ‘The police, 
finally convinced of Lee's innocence, now centered thelr 
attention on Frank, and the fact that Frank was a 
Jew ndded fuel to the popular indignation of the hour, 
and culminated in a blaze of racial prejudice which 
charred all footprints of the crime. 

“No Jew inn sald Colonel Pendleton 
H. Brewster, a law partner of Solicitor General Dorsey, 
who prosecuted Frank, “has been persecuted as this 

ew has been." 
om” Watson's magazine, the 
ix published near Atlanta, said ; 

our little girl—ours hy the eternal God! has been 
pursued to a hideous death and bloody grave by (rie 
filthy perverted dew of New York. 

When William J. Burns, by the dexterous ruse of 
his Southern manager, Dan Lehon, exeaped from the 
mob about to hang him at Marietta, the former ho 
of Mary Phagan, the leader of the i erowdl ayy 
proached Burns, shouting: “Is that you, tds 
that William J, Burns, the man who sold 
Jews?" and the “Jeffersonian,” justifying the action 
of the mob, said that Burns “came boastingly con- 
fident, and virtually saying (hat the 
Atlanta, New York, and Chicago would not allow 
Frank to be hanged.” 

(AIL above italies are Watson's, not mine.) The 
icitor General, though adroitly paying a tribute to 
the Jewish race in his argument to the Jury, pointed 
out that “when Becker wished to put to death his bit- 
ter enemy, it was men of Frank's race he selected.” 
He referred to Abe Hummel, “the lawyer who went to 
the penitentiary In New York,” and Abe Ruef, “who 
went to the penitentiary In San Francisco, 


Police Methods 
W: HAVE seen how there came forth the stories 
of “witnesses” from the brothels and dives. 4 
little girl was sent to a reformatory in Cincinnati. The 
story was circulated that Frank was responsible for 
her downfall. The police approach ther girl 









































































































Jeffersonian,” whieh 
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This is the second of two articles telling the story of the 
Frank case. The earlier article appeared in Collier's 
for December 19. The writer, Mr. C. P. Connolly, has 
had long experience as a practicing lawyer and prose- 
cuting attorney. He represented Collier's at the trial 
of Haywood and Pettibone in Idaho, at the trial of the 
MacNamaras in Los Angeles, and in other important cases 





Judge Ben, H. verruled Frank's extraordinary 
motion for a new trial. He is the son of the famous Bes 
H. Hill of Georgia, former U. S. Senator from Georg 








who had fallen and endeavored to get her to swear 
that Frank was responsible for her disgrace, A 
former forewoman of the pencil factory made affi- 
davit after Frank's conviction that three of the 
detectives prominent in gathering evidence against 
Frank sought to have her give certain scandalous 
testimony against Frank, 

Another young woman made affidavit that one 
these sume detectives tried to get her to tell the 
same story her married sister afterward did tell at 
the coroner's inquest regarding Frank. Many people 
in Atlanta believe that on the walls of Frank's office 
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The old Venable Hotel, now the factory of the National Pencil 
Company in Atlanta, in the basement of which Mary Phagan’s 
body was found at 3.30 o'clock on Sunday morning, April 27, 
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FRANK CASE 


BY C. P. CONNOLLY 


was an art gallery of lewd pletures. The onl; 
foundation for this story wax a business cal 
endar iMluminated with a pretty face, ‘Thest 
stories convicted Frank in the publie mind. 
During the time these lies were being published Dr 
Marx, the Jewish rabbi, went to the editor of one o 
Atlanta's newspapers and protested against thelr pub 
lication, At the conclusion of the Interview the edito: 
"Anyhow, if we don't publish these things the 
other papers will, and we can't afford to be scooped.” 
The police were diligently at work overlooking  n¢ 
opportunity to fasten guilt on Frank, when an in 
eldent occurred which made it fmpossible for 
them to retrace thelr steps, 

Frank had employed the Pinkerton Detective 
Axeucy to ferret out the murder the Monday: fol 
lowing the crime, His motive in doing this, as 
he stated, was that the public feeling was running 
so high in Atlanta that the public would naturally 
expect the pencil company to do everything in its 
power to help solve the mystery, and that this 
fooling was in accord with his own sentiments. 
Kut in this he was fated to. misconstruction. 
Solicitor General Dorsey, on the trial and in his 
argument before the Supreme Court of Georgia, 
insisted that Frank had emp) the Pinkertons 
ax a blind to cover up his own guilt, and that 
his employment of the Pinkertons was one of the 
est links in the chain of evidence against 












































him, Like many other innocent moves of Frank 
and his ¢ wsel, made in the cloud suspicion. 
that surrounded them, the employment of. the 


Pinkertons was unfortunate for Frank. 


Changing Frank's Story 

K ORDINANCE of the city of Atlanta makes 

city de tives of all private detective opera- 
tives and subjects th to police supervision and 
control. No private detective agency can ope 

ate in the elty of Atlanta without the cons 
of the Bourd of Police Commissioners. The detective 
ag therefore, that runs counter to the Police De- 
partment of Atlanta forfeits, at the pleasure of the 
police, its right to do business in that cit: This ordi- 
nance was one of the factors in the conviction of 
Frank. 1. P. Whitfield, a Pinkerton operative at the 
time of the Investigation into the murder of Mary 
Phagan, has stated under oath that Harry Scott, 
the assistant superintendent of the Pinkertons in At. 
Janta, told him that “unless the Jew is convicted the 
fon Detective Agen would have to get out of 
nta,”” 

When, after the trial, William J. Burns under- 
took a personal Investigation of the Frank case at 
the earnest solicitation of Frank's friends, the po- 
lice of Atlanta reve the license of the Burns 
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detectives to do business in Atlanta, and drove that 
egene, 


out of th 
swor 


State, On the trial of Frank, 
that it was the polley of his 
minal cases to work with the police 
rities, “We never clash over views,” 











sald Scott, 
Tt will be remembered that when \ 
Frank's office, she inquired if the metal for the metal 





hagan left 


tips had come, 
would, ordinartt 


Frank had replied “No.” 
therefore, have gone on her w 
Tut it was necessary to the theory of the State that 
Frank and the girl should, for some reason, have gone 
back to the metal room In the rear of the second floor, 
How to get the two there wax the dilemma.  Detec 
tive Harry Scott of the Pinkertons swore on the stand 
at the trial that when Frank interviewed him about 
Scott's employment in the case, he had told Scott that 
he had replied to the girl “I don't know,” althoug 
Frank had always declared that he had replied “No” 
and others heard him, Scott, in his written reports 
of this conversation both to the attorneys and to. the 
police at the time, as well ax in his testimony at the 
coroner's inquest, stated that Frank sald that he had 
replied “No,” but on the trial Seott explained that his 
No" meant “T don't know.” He sald ft was a “gram 
matieal” error—and this was the man Frank had em- 
ployed to ferret out the murder. ‘The whole case just 
drips with such perversions of the trath, 

Frank having replied “I don't: know," the State 
argued that he had gone back to the metal room with 
Mary Vhagan to see if the metal had arrived, and 
there the incidents leading to the murder and the 
murder itself had occurred. 

‘The Mayor of the city was at loggerheads with the 
police officials, Just before Mary Phagan was mur: 
dered there had been much talk and rumors of graft 
on the part of the Atlanta police, and a public inves- 
tigation had been threatened. Atlanta: had grown 
from a population of 87,000 in 1900 to a population of 
200,000 in 1913. ‘The heads of the police force were 
the erude product of a small city suddenly burgeoned 


The girl 













































fé Note the gloomy-looking entrance where the wagon stand} |) inta |wieteqpolitan greatness, 
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Associated ina way with the Mayor in his fight against 
alleged police graft was Colonel Thomas B. Felder, 
the man who is generally credited with having pro- 
ared the release of Charles W. Morse from the Fed- 
eal prison at Atlanta. Felder is a lawyer of promi- 
wace and represents very large interests throughout 
the country, He had worked in conjunction with Wil- 
tam J. Burns in exposing the dispensary frauds in 
Swuth Carolina, He claimed to have been employed in 
the Frank case by certain neighbors of Mary Phagan’s 
jarents. Felder brought to Atlanta a Burns repre- 
watative in the person of C, W. Tobie of Chicago, an 
expert investigator in criminal matters, Also. he 
wight to secure from Mary Phagan’s stepfather writ- 
wen authority for his own employment in order to 
secure professional entrance into the case. 


Politics 


HIS attempt the police exposed, ‘The only plausible 

purpose of the exposure was to ridicule Felder and 
to destroy his possible usefulness in the Phagan mur- 
der case. Felder publicly retorted that the police 
system of Atlanta was as dangerous as “the deadly so- 
clety of the Mafia,” and dramatically declared that the 
police were shielding Leo Frank; that he had been 
told that they had extorted a confession from a “negro 
vy the name of Conley,” who was then in Jail, and 
that this was done in conspiracy with the Pinkertons, 
jell Com- 

















who had been employed by the National T 
pany, and to thwart the efforts of the Burns Detec 





tive Agency, The police and the Pinkertons both 
assured the public that they had worked from the 
beginning on the theory of Frank's 
guilt, and that there was conclusive 
evidence against Frank not yet made 
public. All this happened just as the 
police had discovered, but had not 
made public, the fact that Conley 
was the anthor of the “Murder Notes.” 
Frank thus became, as well as the 
victim of newspaper hysteria, a pawn 
in a feud between two political forces 
and between two detective agencies. 

Of this side issue, so unfortunate 
for Frank, and for which he was in 
no way responsible, the Atlanta “Co: 
stitution” said: 

“One thing is certain—it means one 
of the bitterest fights for control of 
the city government that Atlanta has 
ever known, A singular fact it is thet 
this war of factions should have 
grown out of the murder of an inno- 
cent child.” 

To cap the climax of this inter- 
Inde, the representative of the Burns 
Detective Agency packed his trunk 
and left town, declaring that he also 
was a firm believer in Frank's guilt 
The plot was thickening about Frank 
with as deadly certainty as if drawn 
by a loadstone and with a harmony 
that would have shamed the genius 
of a Belasco, 

If the police turned back, it would 
hasten and magnify the graft investi 
gation which they feared. ‘They told 
Conley the peneil-factory authorities 
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an affidavit in which she declared that 
statement was procured. by 
two city detectives named Chewning and 
Norris, who came to her home and plied 
her with whisky until they had secured 
the affidavit they wantei 

“Jim” Conley was twenty-seven years 
old, He had ne to the public schools 
of Atlanta for two years. He had served 
aterm in jail, He had been fined six 
times for disorderly conduct. He had 
worked for the pencil factory for two 
years, and was a floor sweeper, One of 
the witnesses employed at the factory tes: 
tified that Conley “always seemed to be 
kind of nervous or half drunk.” More 
than once he had been found lying drunk 
in the factory, He was a low, squatty 
negro with a “xinger-cake” complexion, 
He lived in a little shack with a woman 
who was not his wife, and her two chil- 
dren, in that part of the city given over 
to the colored population, He was a 
frequenter of low negro dives and 
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| Reuben R.Arnold, one of Frank's lawyers, 
an advocate whose reputation is State wit 
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After Mary Phagan 
went up the stairs, Con- 
ley swore he heard her 
footsteps going toward 
Frank's office, Later he 
heard two people walk. 





ing ont of the 
and going like 

were coming dow 

steps,” but they went 
back toward the metal 
department. ‘Then he 
heard a scream, Next 





he saw Monteen Stover, 
a young girl of Mary 
Phagan's age, enter the 
building. She had on 
a pair of tennis shoes 
and a raincoat, After 
Monteen Stover came 
back, in about five min- 
utes, Conley heard some 
‘one from the metal de- 
partment “come running 











rooms, and at times a heayy drinker. He 4 back there upstairs on 

2 : best lawyers in the State, and was con- thelr tiptoes,” and later 
day morning following the murder while sieted, is to some evidence of hs gue Ne heard #ome one 
engaged In attempting to wash some stains tiptoeing back toward 


from a shirt. 





A score of people testified 

to Conley's general bad character and to his luck of 
eredtbili under oath, Members of his own 
race, people who had known him all his life, with 
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were charging that he had committed 
the murder, and showed him a news 
paper with glaring headlines announe- 
ing this fact. Conley then asserted 
that he had written one of the 
urder Notes” at Frank's dictation, and that Frank 
himself had written the other. ‘The police took Con- 
ley from the custody of the sheriff and placed him 
at police headquarters, 
where, day by day, 
they put him through 
his facings, Even Con- 
ley's Inwyer was not al- 
lowed to be present at 
these interviews. 
Meanwhile the Formby 
woman, the keeper of 
the questionable house 
who had made affidavit 
that Frank had repeat 
edly telephoned her on 
the night of the murder 
asking for a room, 
quietly disappeared 
from Atlanta, and her 
whereabouts are un. 
known. The police an- 
nounced that they would 
produce her at the trial, 
but they did not. Her 
story would not tally 
with Conley’s. After 
the conviction of Frank, 
and the refusal of the 
Supreme Court of 
Georgia to grant a new 
tral, this woman made 


tecture, 

















Luther Z. Rosser, a bi 


“I don’t know" or 


Digitized by 


Atlanta's New Courthouse, 


It 





forceful lawyer. 
Conley stuck to his main story under 
Rosser’s cross-questioning, but his in- s! 
variable reply to all other questions was 


Google 


typical of Atlanta's modern business and civic structures. 


» accord testified that he was unwoi 
mbined 
in 


hy of belief. 
efforts of the State and the police 
the whole State of Georgia find one 
n to vouch for Conley 
Frank was convicted solely on Conl 
testimony. Without it there was no ea: 
With it there was worse than no case, 
Not one person ever came forward on the 
trial who saw Frank and Conley together 
on the day of the murder, although Conk 
swore they walked the streets of Atlanta 
for blocks, 

Conley swore that on Friday afte 





could not 































noon, 






before the m Frank had asked him 
to to the pencil factory on the 1 

day, Saturday; that he had some work 
for him to do on the second floor. He 


got to the peneil factory about 8.30 a, m. 
on Saturday. He met Frank at the en 
trance, Frank then told Conley that he 
wanted him to watch inside the street 
entrance, “like I had watehed befo 
to prevent anyone going upstairs while 

















Frank was “chatting” with a young 
lady. “When the lady comes,” said 
Frank, “I will stomp like I did before. 





‘That will be the lady, and you go and 
shut the door, When T whistle you can 
then unlock the door and you come up- 
ny office then like you w 

some money, and that 
young lady time to get out.” 










The spirit of the new South expressed in archi- 
Frank's trial 
took place during the construction of this building in the old City Hall across the street 


the metal department, 
“After that T kind of dozed off and went to sleep. 
Next thing T knew Mr, Frank was up over my 
head stomping, and then I went and. locked the 
door, and sat on the box a little 
while, and the next thing I heard 
was Mr, Frank whistling.” 


Conley’s Story of Crime 

HEN Conley heard Frank 

whistle he unlocked the door, 
as prearranged by Frank, and went 
up the steps. Frank was standing 
at the top of the steps on the second 
floor—there were double doors lead- 
ing to the second floor halfway up 
the stairway—‘shivering and trem- 
bling and rubbing his hands. He 
had a little rope in his hands—a 
long, wide plece of rope. He looked 
funny out of his His face 
was red.” 

When Conley got to the top of the 
stairway Frank asked him, “Did you, 
see that little girl who passed here 
a while ago?” and Conley replied that 
he had seen one pass upstairs, and 
that she had come back down the 
stairs; but he had seen another girl 
go up the stairs who hadn't come 
i 

















eyes, 






Frank thereupon told Conley that 
the little girl that hadn’t returned 
wanted to know something about her 
, and he bad gone back to the 
metal department with the girl to see 
if the metal had come so that the 
girl could return to work, Frank 
told Conley that he had spoken dis- 
respectfully to the little girl, she had 
resented it, “and I strack her, and 
I guess I struck her too hard and she 
fell and hit her head against some- 
thing and I don’t know how bad she 
got hurt. He asked me if T wouldn't 
go back there and bring her up, 80 that he could put 
her somewhere, and he said to hurry, that there would 
ey in it for me, When I went back to the metal 
m I found the lady lying flat on her back with a 
rope around her 1 She was dead, and I came 
back and told Mr. Frank the girl was dead, and he 
sald ‘Sh—sh!’ I noticed the clock, and it was four 
minutes to one, He sald to go and get a plece of cloth 
to put around her, and I went and got a piece of cloth. 
I saw her hat and a piece of ribbon and her slippers 
lying there, and I took them and put them in the 
cloth with the body, The cloth was tied Just like a 
person that was going to give out clothes on Monday 
Conley then went on to say that he tried to carr; 
the body of the girl, but that she was too heavy, and 
he let her fall, and that Frank then helped to carry 
her to the elevator, where they lowered her into the 
ellar and where Conley alone carried her to the place 
where she was found, “after pitching” the hat, the 
ribbon, and slippers “over in front of the boiler.” 
Frank and he then went back to Frank’s office on the 
second floor on the elevator 
Frank commenced rubbing his hands and rub: 
bing back his hair, and all at once he happened to 
ok out of the door and there was somebody com- 
ing, and he said: ‘My God, here is Emma Clarke and 
Corinthia, Hall! Come over here, Jim; I have got 
to put you in this wardrobe,’ and he put me in the 
wardrobe, and I stayed there a good while, and they 
come in there and T heard them go out, and Mr. Frank 
come and said: ‘You are in a tight place,’ and T said: 


“SH IGHNG Pe ABH ‘You done very well.’ 
PENN STATE 
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Frank then gave Conley a b 
him he could keep them, He asked Conley if Conley 
could write, and Conley said: “Yes, sir, a little bit,” 
and then Frank dictated the “Murder Notes.” At first 
they didn’t suit, and he had to write several, "Then 
Frank pulled out a nice little roll of greenbacks and 
said: ‘Here is two hundred dollars’ and T took the 
money and he said: "You go down there in the hase 
ment and you take a lot of trash and burn that packase 
that’s in front of the furnace, and T told him Twas 
1 to go down there by myself. He looked at me 
n kind of frightened and he said: ‘Let me see that 
und he took the money and put it buck in his 
and I said: ‘Is this the way you do things?’ 
vd he said: You keep your mouth shut, ‘That's all 
right and Mr. Frank folded his hands and looked up 
and said: ‘Why should Thang? T have wealthy people 
in Brooklyn, and he said: ‘Don't you worry about this 
thing: you just come back to work Monday I 
don’t know anything, and keep your mouth shui 
you get caught Twill you out on bond and send 
yon away’: and he said: “Can you come back this eve 
hing and do it? and T said: "Yes, that I was coming 
to get my money.’ ‘Well, If you are not coming hack," 
sald, ‘let me Know, and Twill take those things 
notes that Conley had written at Prank's 
ation] and pnt them down with the body*: and 
suid: (AIL right, will he back in about forty minutes.’ " 
Conley went over to a heer sitloon aeross the street 
aud took the cigarettes out of the box, and found 
there were two paper dollar bills and two silver 
in the cigarette box, Sand T looked at the eloc! 
and it said twenty minutes to two.” When he got 
home he sent for some sausage and cooked it and laid 
down and went to sleep, and didn’t leave the house 
Dut for a moment until Monday morning. 
On the ISth of May, over three weeks after the 
y Was confronted with the evidence that 
He then admitted that he could 





< of cigarettes and told 






































































































write but denied being the author of the notes; gay 
acl mnt of bis doings on the day of 
the mu saying he had spent the morning on 
Peters Street, section of Atlanta devoted to 





negro trade, He sid he had bought a half pint of 
whisky from a negro walking along Peters Street at 
eleven o'ele He insisted that he was 
not at the pen Six days later he 
admitted that on Friday afternoon pater to the mur- 















der he had written one of the notes and that Fray 
had written the other. He also suid that Frank had 
given him the bes of cigarettes, with the money in 
it, as told by him on the trial; that Frank had at 
the time asked him if he knew the night watchman, 
and if he ever saw him in the basement, and that 
Frank had said he would see that Conley got some 
money a little bit later, 


Changing His Story 

HIS affidavit shows that on Frida 
to the murder Frank got Couley 
f the notes 
and asked if Conley knew the watchman, and my 
intimated that there was s ' 
belief that he might hang, but he didn't 
because he had “wealthy people in Brook 
Frank therefore, ax Conley intended in his 
imaginative negro way to imply, meant to murder 
Mary Phagan on the following day; that he pro 
Intended to put the erime on the night watchman 
means of the notes, and at least that he contemplated 
cexeape from punishment for some crime the punish 
ment for which was death hanging. The police 
thereto pointed out to him, as they admitted afte 
ward, that this would not do—it showed premedit 
and it was impossible that Frank could ha 
neditated the murder, 

days later Conley made another affidavit, He 
said this was to be bis last statement, and had made 
up his mind to tell the “whole truth"; that the re 
son he suid before that he had seen Frank at the 
factory on Friday and had written one of the notes 
for him was that he “might not be accused of knowing 
anything of this murder, for T thought that if T put 
myself there on Saturday they might aceuse me of 
having a hand in it” 

Conley added to the former affidavit the Incident of 
the wardrobe as told at the trial, in order to add to 
the mystery and to show on Frank's part guilty fea 

Tn the next aflidavit, for which the police announced 
at the the they would not take a fortune, Conley 
went up to the top of the sti 
told him he had stra 
in the metal re 
he police were now satisfied. ¢ ey had finally 
found the body, ‘The conviction of Frank was now as: 
Conley had never seen Mary Phagan dead until 
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to wi 



























































added that when b 
Fran 





a little girl and that she 












sured. 
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May 29, approximately a month after the murder. Te 
never saw her alive on the day of the murder until 
he took the witness stand. 

Conley’s final affidavit represented Frank ax takings 
this trifling, Irresponsible negro into his confidence 
without the slightest’ motive. Conley hadn't seen 
Mary Phagan go upstairs, and yet Frank, inorder 
simply to have Conley’s help in taking the body docey 
on the elevator, shares his secret with Conley, Conl 
tl stified at the trial that when Prank 
whistled” him upstairs, he asked him if he had seen 
two girls come upstairs, and Conley volunteers: “Yes. 
and T saw only one come down.” Conley: the 
knew there was 01 







































eof the girls missing, and Fr 
of necessity, had to take him into his confiden 
other Important addition Conley added on the 
was that he had acted ax a “lookout” for Fra 





The 
trial 






















fo x. 
This story of “watehing” was the explanat of 
how Conley happened to be at the factory on that 
holiday when he had no business thei 
e must have been a pretty astute student 





of the law, for he could not otherwise have k 
that this story would give him the excuse fe 
Ing on the witness stand disgusting, poisonous, 11 
udiclal “facts” similar to the gossip of the str 
the clubs, and the cafés, 









Analysis of Conley’s Story 


T WOULD take an entire issue of Conimn's to de- 
























tail Conley's admitted Hes on the stand. 

T shall undertake to show Drietly: First, the 
absurdity of Conley’s story; second, the admitted facts 
which controvert it; third, the convincing evidence 
against Conley inherent in the “Murder Notes.” 

Mary Phagan left her home at about fifteen minutes 
to twelve on that Saturday. She caught a ear at 11.50 
noon, which was due to arrive, and which according to 


stor and motorman did arrive at the 
is said to have left it at 12.07%. She cout 
arrived at the pencil fa by any possi 
fore T2412. Various witnesses swore that it 
minutes to walk the distr 
point where she alighted from the ¢ 
This time agrees with the time I 
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(Continued on page 





FLORIDA 


SEEING AMERICA AT LAST—BY HARRISON RHODES 


LORIDA is a miracie—one night out from New 
ina Pullman car! ‘The winter North, clad in 
show and sparkling fee, is an equal marvel, but it will 
never seem to us who belong there. One of the unfor- 
getable romantic adventures of life, on whatever con- 
tinent it is undertaken, is the first vision of the South, 
if it be only of the edge of the strange other world 
which the tropies must always seom to us of the tem 
perate regions of the earth, The 
traveler should Ieaye the North 
Hard-bound with frost under a 

sky: he should 
J stnset, perhaps 
When it has cleared after a soft 
spring shower, He should have 
Just time to cateh a glimpse of 
roses and of yellow fruit hans 
ing among dark green leaves he 
fore the iy puts on Its tropic 
ap and the short twilight 
South passes into a star 
lit darkness, ‘Then against the 
xky he should see slender exotic 



























lowering gray 
arrive towa 
























pal ws raise their feathery 
crests, and upon the soft South 
breeze, which already ear 





res the saver of the set and 
the scent of pine woods, he 
should feel the sleeping groves 
a flood of the perfume of 
the orange blossom, drenching 

















the night in unbelievable 
fragrance 

Even when you come to it for 
the hundredth tine the South is 





and of ¢ vated 
ival you recapture something 
of that tirst vision of its magi 




















And It is only one night out in 

a Pullman -¢ hotels and at restaurants. 
Can it be wondered that 

the trains rush gayly to 

and fro all winter, and that steamers skirt the — chic 


stormy ¢4 






Hatteras to come safely into South- 
< their thousands of pilgrims to 
ida is a name to conjure with, as 
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The huge hotels are surrounded by miles of verandas. 


Google 


it has been since Ponce de Leon's time, Even in dark- 
est Europe, where they could sca ll you whether 
Massachusetts was a city ng gum. they know 
that Florida is a sunlit land of flowers and the favor- 
ite haunt of lotusenting tourists. 

Of course the tourists must eat plenty besides the 
lotus, and since Florida cattle do not precisely fatten 
upon pine needles and palmetto serub, and Florida 


















Northern markets. This 





all now heen satisfactorily 
plished. Me architects and plumbers have 
their best and their worst. both the Art 
and the bathtub: ar 
where, On the 
Florida is an easy job, ‘There are hotels and boa 
houses all the way from Jacksonville to. Key 
and from St. Augustine to Pensacola, Unless you 
absurdly penurions yon ¢ 
as little as you like; and un 
loss your ambitions toward ex 
are really epoch: 
YOR eran pay abs MCh abs 
you brought along —and then 
for more. — Florida 
a completely 
esork rex 





























ix, in she 
equipped 
offers a Compendious welcome 
all Am Tt would especially 
invite with ironical politeness 
the inhabitants of a region 
enlled California, an alleged 
winter resort, 

‘The greater accessibility of 

lorida will always make its 
competition with the remote 
Pacific State a slightly unfair 
But comparisons betwee 
the rivals will also for all time 
furnish conversation to the oc 
cupants of ten thousand rock 
ing-chairs on the hotel verandas 
which fe of the cot 
tinont. 






























n of their rekt 











i show an uniecountable distaste for the cli 
mate, one of the preoccupations of the peninsula 
was for years an express cold-storage service, and an 
imayediate connection between Southern hotels and 















There are dinners and dances at the 
Far into the warm, perfumed night does Palm Beach pulsate with life 


tive merits causes eternal 
unrest in the hearts of their 
admirers. Many an ardent 





Floridian visitor has taken 
long trip to California just to 
confirm his belief that he pre 
rred Florida ; and no doubt hy 
a trip South many a devoted Californian has quenche! 
similar fires within his breast. No attempt will be 
‘at_question. ‘The writer 
a lover of the great 








hii s been fe 
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PENN STATE 


COLLIER'S FOR DECEMBER 26, 
(Here’s The Answer) 


The Frank Case 


(Continued from page 20) 


got to the office at exactly five min- 

after twelve, and left at ten min- 
ys after twelve. She, too, had come 
ieber pay. She did not ‘see Conley 

te foot of the stairs, though he 

Scher. He was hiding “so Mr. Darley 

giin't see him,” because Frank had 

| him, he said, not to let Darley see 

»,and that “explained” why Conley 

«in hiding and why nobody had seen 

that day. Monteen Stover's testi- 

wy contradicted Frank, who swore he 

sinot been out of his office between 12 
511230 noon, ‘Frank said it was pos- 
we that he had stepped out of his office 
jvamoment in the performance of some 

sive which would not ordinarily have 
jyressed Itself on his mind, Frank's 
mgrapher had left at two minutes 
afer twelve. 

If Conley’s story is true, then Mary 
jagn arrived between: two minutes 
e and five minutes after 
weve, gave her number to Frank, re- 
vcel her Pay envelope from the cash 
tx, went. back to the metal room 
‘ih Frank, and sereamed out before 
\oteen Stover arrived—all In the sp 
{three minutes. While Monteen Stove 
me there Frank was strangling her 
kin the metal room, 150 feet away 
vol was back In his office before twenty 
inutes after twelve, because he was 
len seen sitting In his office at work 
his desk by Lemmie Quinn, a fore: 

si in the factory, Quinn stayed fiv 
ex, and Frank showed no slightest 
raw of nervousness, Five minutes after 
(ninn left, Mrs. White, the wife of one 

‘the men at work on the fourth floor, 
© saw Frank in the outer office ax 
Sie went wpstautis, 

When Conley reported to Frank that 
ie girl was dead, this must have been a 
ov of remarkable news to the man who 
jad strangled her with a rope an hour 
ere, Perhaps Frank was not sure 

at she was dead, because Conley swore 
























































tehad another rope in his hands, rea¢ 
jehaps to use in ease the rope arour 
tie girl's neck should fail: although 





low a man bent on completing such 
‘esperate, cold-blooded work should be 
wrvously “shivering and trembling and 
ribbing his hands” (with a rope in one 
lund), Is not just clear to anyone of 
wwerage Intelligence. 


The Mix-ups in Conley’s Story 


MRS WHITE had spoken to Frank as 
she went upstairs to the fourth floor, 
Atabout ten minutes to one this lady and 
tor husband and another man saw Frank 
athe fourth flo who told them that he 
was going to lunch and would have to lock 
w the factory. The two men told Frank 
they would not be through with their 
work before he got back from lunch, and 
then Frank told Mrs. White that if she 
wanted to go before he got back from 
wich she would have to go then, or he 
vould be compefied to lock her in the 
factory; that he was all ready to go ex- 
wept to put on his hat and coat. Mrs. 

White left, and was at a furniture store 
four blocks from the factory one 
‘cock, She had followed after Frank 
n the stairway, and saw him on the 
cond floor writing at a desk in the 
outer office as she passed out, 

‘These witnesses are not disputed, So 
that when Conley returned from the 
wetal room and told Frank that Mary: 
hagan was dead, he must have been 
talking to Frank's double or his ghost. 
lecause Frank, according to himself and 
three other white witnesses, was up- 
“airs on the fourth floor getting ready 
to leave the factory for lunch, He did 
wave at one o'clock, and was home at 
twenty minutes past one, A dozen wit- 
teses saw him on his way home, at 
lis home, and on his way back to the 
vfice, Conley said when he left the 
factory at about half past one he left 
Trank there, 
te insisted that Mary Phagan 
‘ked before Monts Stover came 
to the factory at 12.05. But Mary Pha 
“an, according to three of the Sta 
witnesses, was on the street car several 
Dlocks away as late as seven minutes 
after twelve. 

At about twenty minutes after one 
Frank had said to Conley : “My God, here 
comes Emma Clarke and Corinthia Hall!” 
‘These two women were in Frank's office 
that day, but they were there, not at 
twenty minutes after one, but at ticenty- 
fre minutes to twelve. Six white wit- 
Nesses swore to this time—and Frank 
was at his desk, not dictating “Murder 
Notes" to Conley, or paying him $200 to 
burn the body of Mary Phagan, but ff 
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tending to his legitimate business. Con- 
ley knew from the newspaper reports 
of the coroner's inquest that these two 
women had called, but his inferior brain 
was not able to grasp the time element. 


A Remarkable Vis-a-vis 


NE of the fareical pieces of testimony 
given by Conley was to the effect that 
after the body of Mary Phagan had been 
wrapped in a “crocus” sack and deposited 
in the basement of the factory, Frank 
and Conley repaired to Frank's office on 
the second floor, After the hiding of 
y in the wardrobe, the “Murder 
were written; and then the 
drunken. ignorant negro and the Cornell 
graduate and factory head sat down to a 
quiet, friendly smoke, After a few mutual 
congratulations on the success of the 
murder, Frank having recovered from 
his “shivering and trembling,” and Co 
ley having, as he said, sweated the 
whisky and beer out of bis system in the 
wardrobe suflictently to be able to write, 
Frank gave Conley $200 In bills to go 
down to the basement and burn the body 
with some “trash,” and upon Conk 
ing he would not go down unk 
went with him, Frank took back the 
Conley finally agreed to come back in 
forty minutes and burn the body and get 
the money, but he went home and went 
to sleep, and forgot all about the $200, 
‘This alleged action of Frank is contrary 
to all human nature. It was not the time 
to anger Conley, There was no money 
in the office. "The help had just been 
paid off, and Frank's bank book showed 
a balance the day before of $16, 

With Mary Phagan's body were found 
two notes. ‘Phere was found also a pencil 
and a pad back containing half a dozen 
unused pages, from which one’ of the 
notes had been torn. 

‘The first note reads as follows: 
that negro hire(d) down here 
did this t went to... and he pushed me 
down that hole a long tall negro blac 
that hoo it wase long sleam tall negro 
i wright while...” 

‘The second note reads: 

“he sald... play like the night witch 
did it but that long tall black negro did 
v his slef.” 
rst note starts off: 
negro hire(d) down here did this.” ‘This 
refers to one person—that Is, “that one 
man hired doin here did this." ‘There 
were several men “hired” on the second 
floor, and number of girls, So that 
“one man” could not have referred to the 
one man hired on the second floor, Of 
course, Conley swears that Frank got him 
to write the notes in his (Frank's) office 
‘on the second floor; but every earmark 
of these notes shows that they were not 
the work of deliberation but of haste. Up 
to the time of the trial Conk 
Frank wrote the longer. not 
“Mam.” ‘This was patently a 
sides, Frank never would have had May 
Phagan address her mother as “Mam.” 
‘The negro would. So he claimed on the 
trial that Frank got him to write both 
notes. Tf it was only one note, as it was 
evidently intended to be, it could have 
been written on one sheet, The second 
note shows an afterthought. THe writes 
“long, tall negro,” and then he adds 
“black”—so that the police will be sure 
to know it is not a yellow or “ginger- 
cake" negro. 


Scratch Pad Contradicts Conley 


ONLEY claims Frank reached up into 
a pjgeonhole in his desk and drew 
down the pad on which these notes were 
written. Frank would not be likely to 
have In his desk for current use, unless 
for scratch purposes, an old pad four 
years old, Bat if he had this old pad for 
seratch purposes, would it be likely to be 
a pad composed entirely of sheets filled 
with carbon impressions? For it now 
turns out that the sheet on which the 
first or “Mam” note was written, as dis- 
tinctly seen through the microscope, was 
a carbon impression of an order for_sup- 
pites directed to the Cotton States Belt- 
ing and Supply Company, and signed 
a man named Recker, now a resident of 
New Jersey, who was at the time master 
mechanic ‘at the pencil factory, ‘The 
number of the order ts shown on the note 
—1018." The original of this order as 
well as several of the immediately pre- 
ceding and succeeding orders is in ex- 
fstence and in the possession of Frank's 
lawyers. The original order was dated 
in September, 1909, Tt was the custom to 
send the original orders out and to retain 
pis. These pads filled 


arbon impress 
vittl OO8 ns were carried 


















































































‘Mam, that | 
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“What soup shall I have?” 


That is the puzzling question! 

Are you planning an_ elaborate 
function? Or is it one of those semi- 
formal “little” dinners, or luncheons 
which help to make the social world 
go round ? 

Inanycase‘‘Campbell’s TomatoSoup” 
may well be the wise and easy answer. 

Prepare it either as a light tomato 
bouillon or as a rich cream-of-tomato; 






















or serve it in bouillon-cups topped 
with whipped cream—for a specially 
attractive feature. 

It is readily adapted to any meal, 
moderate or hearty. And its rich dis- 
tinctive quality commends it to the 
most epicurean taste. 








21 kinds 10c a can 
Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Bee Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton Broth 
Celery Ox Tait 
Chicken Pea 


Pepper Pot 
Printanier 
‘Tomato 
Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 


Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Clam Bouillon 
Clam Chowder 






Julienne 
Vermicelli-Tomato 
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KODAK. 


Every negative that is worth making 


is worth a date and a title. 


RCHITECTS, engineers and 

contractors who make photo- 
graphic records of progressive work, 
and the amateur who wants to im- 
prove the quality of his work, can 
make valuable notations on the 
negatives, by means of the Auto- 
graphic Kodak. The places visited 
—interesting dates and facts—such 
notations add to the value of every 
negative. 








Just release a stop and a door opens in the back 
of the Kodak; write whatever notation you want; 
expose from 1 to 5 seconds; close the door and you 
are ready for the next exposure. On the margins 
between the negatives will appear a permanent pho- 
tographic reproduction of the notations you made. 


The greatest photographic advance in t wenty years. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


Ms : 


At all Kodak dealers’. 
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into the cellar as refuse when, as Ree 
swears, his office was cleaned up 
is to say, when he left the facto 
last Saturday of December, 1912, a few 
months before the murder. Since Jan- 
uary 1, 1911, all pads used for orders 
were printed with the date “191—" and 
the “190—" headline shown in this first 
note disearded. 


The Notes and the “Night Witch” 


[2,A% t0° dark in the cetlar, with the 
dim light, for Conley to see the carbon 
impression of the first note which he at 
first said Frank himself wrot 
would have been impossible for Frank in 
his well-lighted office on the second floor, 
in the middle of the day, net te have seen 
it. If the notes had been written tn the 
office on the ond floor, why was the 
pad back on which the second note had 
heen written found with the notes and 
the pencil and the body in the cellar? 
Here were all the materials used in the 
puking of the notes found in the cellar. 
Where then were the notes written? Tn 
| the cellar and in the cellar only, by the 
Neht of the gas jet kept burning the 
Tf the body was to be burned, why write 
the notes at all? Conley never said a 
word about burning the body in his affi- 
davits made before the trial. And why 
should Frank let Conley know that he 
was going to place Conley’s ineriminat 
ing handwriting beside the body? 
The prosecutor and the police con. 
[tended that Conley'’s story that Frank 
had dictated the notes to Conley was 
true on the face of the notes themselves 
because no negro would write “did this’ 
—he would have said “done this—and 
no negro would write the word “negro” 
he would have written “nigger.” ‘The 
old-time, uneducated, ante-bellum negro 
| was often given to saying “I done It 
and among the first’ inaccuracies of 
xpeech to be correc by teachers in the 
| South is this use of “done.” ‘The same tx 
true of “negro.” ‘The negro doesn't like 
the word “nigger.” But we don't have 
| to rely on theorles, Conley In his testi 
mony on the trial used the word “did” 
in the same sense nearly a hundred 
times, For instance, “T did as he sald. 
would keep at me until T did.” 
“He walked faster than T did, and when 
| T save thot seen} he was walking faster 
than T did, then T walked faster too.” 
Rut a clearer proof is at hand in the 
several “love” letters Conley wrote to his 
colored sweetheart with whom he became 
acquainted while both were in Jail. In 
| these letters the words “did” and “negra” 
occur frequently, and these letters are 
frightfully obscene 
There is another strong plece of evi- 
nce Inherent In the notes: themselv 
ley makes Mary Phagan say that the 
‘long, tall, sleam, black negre would 
“play"—that is, make tt appear—"like 
the night witeh did It.” but that he “did 
it buy his slef.”” Again, turn to. Conley's 
expressions on the witness stand: “Tr 
seemed like he was too far hack.” “You 
just come back to work Monday like you 
have never known anything.” “Going 
like they were coming down the steps."" 
he term “night witch” has been used by 
negroes to designate an imaginary evil 
spirit that crawls through keyholes and 
snffoentes little children, or lurks in dark 
places at night and waylays grown-ups 
It 1s inconceivable that Frank, a Cornell 
sraduate and a Northern man, unused all 
his Ife to association with negroes until 
his advent in Atlanta, and then only in 
| the remotest business association, would 
know of this negro superstition concern- 
ing the “night witch.” ‘The whole {dea 
of the writing of the notes is so idiotic 
that no white man of intelligence, much 
less a Cornell graduate, would have con- 
ceived It. He could not have conceived 
cither the langnage, the ideas, or the 
jurpose of the notes, 


Conley’s Negro Logic 


WELD Frank not know that these 
notes in Conley’s handwriting 
would immediately fasten suspicion on 
Conley, and that Conley, to protect himself, 
would immediately expose Frank? The 
fact that Conley claimed before the trial 
| that he wrote one note and Frank the 
other, shows that in his dense ignorance 
he did not know that handwriting is 
individual and wéuld reveal the author: 
and that argues that when he left the 
tes alongside the body his cunning de- 
ved Thin 

The notes repeat three times the words 
fall, black negro.” Conley, on 
the withess “stand. deseribed a “stont, 
black negro” behind the bar, He de 
seribed a woman as “a tall, heavy-built 
lady.” Te claimed Frank “had a good, 
| long. wide plece of cord in his hands.” 


| He deseribed another as “a Og] ditVe | 







































































































































chunky man, wears big eyeglasses.” An- 
other he describes as “a tall, slim-built, 
heavy man,” 

What white man would conceive the 
preposterous idea that a girl in her 
dying agony could or would writey What 
white man would believe that such ap) 
tense would deceive anybody of intelli 
gence? The purpose of the notes, no matt- 
ter who wrote them, was to div 
picion, which would be Immediately d 
feated by the handwriting itself, which 
was not Mary Phagan’s, and by ‘tracing 
the authorship. Frank would have known 
that instantly, but Conley was capable 
of no such logic, “He phiced the pencil 
and the notes and the pad by the body 
to make people believe Mary Phagan 
had written the notes in the ecllar. 
He thought that the police would ree 
ognize It as a negro's crime, and so 
he makes the notes describe a negro, He 
knew that the crime occurred in the 
basement, and so he picks on the man 
who was employed down there. He 
hever dreamed of the storm of preju- 
dice that would swirl around Frank and 
make it so easy for him to say, and t 
be belleved, that Frank had) dictated 
the notes, 















































Tell-Tale Cinders 


led that Frank mur- 
‘y Phagan on the second floor 
of the penell factory. ‘There was found 
four corpuscles of “hlood"—a mere fota 
on the second floor, ‘The girl was 
brutally handled and bled freely, not 
only from the wound in her head, but 
from other parts of her body, Her physi- 
cal condition when found is utterly f 
consistent with the theory of the State 
that Frank killed her in a moment of 
anger due to her resentment. There w 

cinders and sawdust in the girl's nos 
and mouth, drawn in in the act of breath: 
ing, and under her finger nails. Her face 
had been rubbed before death into these 
inders evidently in the attempt 
smother her erles, Her clothes were all 
solled In the cinders—yet Conley swore 
he and Frank carried the body in a 
‘erocus” sack Into the cellar and left it 
there, ‘This “erocus” sack was never 
found, ‘There was not an ounce of ein. 
ders on the second flo 
sald he found her de 






















































y day, 
were some strands of loose hair found on. 
A machine on the second floor where 
Frank Is supposed to have struck) Mar: 
Vhagan, ¢ not discovers 
the officers on Sunday in a complete 
search of the facta The expert: who 
feroscopteally examined this hair and 
compared it with Mary Phagan's  in- 
formed the prosecutor before the trial 
that the hair was not that of Mar; 
it this information was with- 
defense, and was not 
brought out by the prosecutor on the trial 


























“who afterward said the matter was not 


important, and that he had proved by 
other witnesses that the hair “resem 
agan’s, On the trial the 
med to have lost these 
strands of hair, 


Summing Up 


ARY PHAGAN’S umbrella was found 
at the foot of the elevator shaft. 
Evidently she had leaned it against the 




















elevator shaft when she “went to” (fasten 
her hose supporter, for illustration). Tt 
had fallen down into the cellar, Conley 


never mentioned it in his affidavits. or 
testimony, He did not mention her 
handkerehtef, hlood stained, found in the 
cellar, He denied ever ‘haying seen 
Mary's purse until he was recalled at the 
last ent of his evidence. Then he 
sald he had see nc on Frank's desk 
when he and Frank returned from the 
cellar after disposing of the bod 
that Frank had put the purse 
7 




















rank opened the safe in the pres 
ence of the officers the next mornin, 
Frank would have had no use for. the 
purse, the hat ribbon, or the hat flowers 
which were stripped from the hat and 
rv found. They are the natural spoils 
of the savage, It is inconceivable that 
the superintendent of the factory would 
escape from the hack door in. the base. 
ment after prying the lock off. Conley 
had $2.50 when he left the factory that 
day. Did he get that from a cigarette 
box given him by Frank, as he te: 
fied, or did he take it out of Mary 
Phagan’s purse? Nobody would en 
pect the factory entrance to be ope 
on a holiday. Why should Frank have 
‘onley to “watch” te see that no- 
came in, instead of locking the 
Conley could not, and would not, 
ye ve prevented any Southeyn white man 
‘qu/lentering that factory that day. He 
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sald have been knocked down. The 
ery fact that Conley was attempting it 
‘ouse suspicion. ‘There was a 
nee found at the bottom of the 
or shaft on Sunday which had 
tea left there on Saturday mc 
Tuls i8 undisputed. It is Conle; 
erimony. 

If the elevator cage had gone Into the 
ssement that Saturday noon, ft would 
sve been crushed. It was crushed when 
ihe elevator was operated on Sunday. 
jis is a physical fact which cannot be 
argued away, and which unimpeachably 












The War Through Your Eyes 


(Conetuded from page 4) 


“And what do you think?” she asked. 

Ishook my head. 

“He wants to get back in the fighting 
some one told him that he might he 
ared—I don't believe it—with electric 
ity. But they're too busy at the hospital 
waive him electric treatment. 

Why do you suppose he wants to get 
hack to the fighting? Vengeance, T wrot 
him to remember—you know—that ‘ven 
ince is mine, saith the Lord,’ and what 
de you think he writes back—in this 
very 7 

T didn’t know. 

“That if T had seen what he had seen 
Iwouldn’t talk that way—that he would 
have vengeance.” 

Then T had to get ont to wait four 
hours for the “connection” for Havre. 


What Matters 


N the consular office at Havre T met 
































Frenchman who had crossed the 
reean to. fight for his country. His 
uncle is a wealthy merchant’ in th 
Tited States, 





The young fellow—he, too, was not out 
of his twenties~-was hobbling about with 
the aid of a stick. One leg would never 
he right again—he would always have 
tohobble. On the following Saturday he 
was to return to America, having done 
his part. 

Tu one of the big Important cavalry 
engagements of the war his regiment 
had ridden at the enemy, 2,000 strong. 
and had come out of the fight with 300 
men not killed or wounded, But the 
regiment was vietortous, which was all, 
that mattered. 

“Is your home in the United States?” 
L asked. 

“Yes, in New York.” ‘ 
ren’t you naturalized?” 

‘o—T don't believe in it—I'm a 
Frenchman 

‘The American Vice Consul at Havre, 
Mr. Beecher, who was a listener at this 
sation, who had been at Havre 

years and who knows many peo: 






























many. y 
ple, afterward introduced me to a young 
French soldier—a mere boy—son of a 


prominent eitt 

This boy had been in severe fighting. 
He had been wounded—and one arm had 
been amputated above the elbow. His 
right arm, 

In the British hospital on the sea 
front, which occupies the casino—in the 
same room where, last summer, the rou- 
lette wheel was spinning—I saw a youth- 
ful English officer, @ subalt He lay 
sry still on the white bed, with the 
left side of his face and forehead hid- 
den behind Mnen dressings, ‘The part of 
his face revealed was that of a hand- 
some young Briton. 

‘The nurse told me that part of his 
face was shot away. 

Four young men—each one under 
thirty. One maimed, two crippled, and 
one disfigured—for the rest of life, very 
likely for the greater part of life. Here, 
to my mind, is the awful tragedy, the 
horror, of war. It isn’t that m are 
killed, for they die unselfishly for coun- 
try, and almost without exception It is 
the kind of death men of their stamp 
would choose. But it’s the crippled, the 
maimed, and the disfigured. That is 
perpetuating the barbarity of war at 
the expense of the Innocent individual. 
Fiendish. 


Impatient Youngsters 
RITISH officers told me that was 
what they feared, and all they feared 

—crippling. They succeed very’ well in 
joking about it. 

When the news that war was de- 
clared came to certain officers I know. 
they at once experimented to see if they 
could play golf on one leg. ‘Then told 
about it merrily. But these men go into 
the fight heads up, shoulders thrown 
back, hoping for a mortal wound, if th 
are to be shot at all, and not for a dis- 
abling injury that will handicap them 















































proyfiseY me the story-Hif he lives to tell 
physically for all time, or mijgeyfhemee) btpe ule. ( IB 


COLLIER’S 


disproves Conley’s story. ‘The two silent 
workmen on the fourth floor never heard 
the elevator run that day. ‘The gearing 
of the elevator was on the fourth floor, 
uninclosed, and they could not have 
avoided hearing the noise and feeling 
the vibration. 

All this trouble has come upon Frank 
becanse of a bottle of cheap whisky pur- 
chased by one worthless negro from an- 
other negro in a Southern city which 
prohibits the sale of whisk; 

The verdict of the jury was but the 
echo of the clamor of the crowd. 





torture for their friends to look upon. 
But I mustn't leave with you the tm- 
pression, which would be untrue, that 
British officers distress themselves: about 
what may or may not happen to them. 








Neither do French or Belgian, but with | 


them my Intercourse has necessarily 
een more restricted owing to lingual 
limitations. But T feel T do know the 
British officer—not the crusty old colonel 
type, who complains when he Is not 
saluted on an ill-lighted street, but the 
subaltern and the Heutenant who kick 
like our own Texas boys because they 
are kept In Havre for twenty-four hours 











Instead of being sent direct to the firing | 


line, 

These clean-looking, good-looking, a= 
little-stupid-looking Inds came to Havre 
from England delightfully washed, 
shaved, and taflored, with boots and 
equipment shining, and very exact as to 
gloves—oh, yes, and a smudge under the 
nose which passes for the mustache re: 
quired by the army regulations, They 
ou, or they did me, what the game 
eup at the front; inform you that 
at Sandhurst they were taught that all 
England and France had to do was to 
drive the Germans across the Rhine, leay: 
ing Russia to finish the “show 
growl because they were kept in 
beastly hole,” meaning Hav Because 
of their youth and their superb physt- 
cal fitness, they reminded me of football 
subs on the tw h, chafing because the 
head coach did not put them in the 
ame, 

And when put in the game! Just like 
sub, eager to score for his side, 
y dash out, prancing like blue-ribbon 
winners, 

Kut T must tell you about Lieutenant 
call him Rock, to distinguish him 
—of the Flying Wing of the Royal 

Ay: 

He came down to the boat with me 
when T left Havre for Southampton: was 
the last soldier man Thad speech with, and 
perhaps did color my point of view. (But 
as long as half the earth is at war T'd 
rather think there was some good in it 
than that it was all bad. The latter 
view, it seems to me, is righteous over 
much—the “full dinner pail” calling the 
country’s defender slack), He is—if still 
alive—the very salt. 


Sh! 


N a racing motor he had be 
y close to the German lines, all along 
the battle front In France, and bad mad 
a map of his 50-mile-an-hour  inspe 
tion, which had pleased the admiralty 
and the admiralty had wired that they 
were shipping him a special bus to fly 
in and his cup of happiness was ove 
flowing. 

















































on perilous: 





You see he had been asked if he could | 


get away to France in less than twelve 
hours, and as he had to get his aerial 
uniform, and get married—for he wasn't 
married in the Boer war when he wi 
loaned to the army—it was quite some 
plentc, But he had done it, and had also 
accomplished what was asked of him on 
the Continent, So, seated in the smoke 
room of the channel boat, he delivered 
himself thus: 

“Waiter! another Bass. Do you Lnow 
that the reason that the navy fly lower 
than any flying men_in the world—100 
feet. mind you—ix Bass? When Tim 
seventy—if they don't pick me off-—and 
crippled up with rheumatism, perhaps it 
will not give me joy to tell of this picnic 
—ean't tell you what it is—dead secret, 
our game. Wait! 

“You phone my missis and tell her you 
saw me happy because they've given’ me 
a top-hole bus. 

T told his missis, who was as pleased 
as he was. Now I'm waiting news of 
this exploit of the flying wing of the 
royal navy. Perhaps you may hear of 
it as soon as Ido, And yet you may hear 
of it through me: for the Hentenant has 
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. SVANWELD 


PRODUCTS” 


Xx 


oft MA 
Mf the INDUSTRYS, 


In the Beginning 


SON the beginning” is where quality 


starts. Knowledge of fundamentals is 
essential to produce the best. The perfec- 
tionof Stanweld Products—Rims, Tubing, Parts—is dueto 
our thorough knowledge of the electric welding process. 

By this method we are able to unite pieces of metal of the same 
kind, or of different kinds, so that the point of union is equal or greater 
in strength than the original stock. 

Although the first to use this method of welding in a practical and 
economical way, we have never ceased our efforts to further develop and 
perfect the process. And, because of our efforts, electric welding is today 
recognized as one of the greatest inventions of the last two decades. 


+ STANWELD RIMS 


Most American made automobiles, motor- 
cycles, bicycles, and motor trucks are equipped with 
Stanweld Rims. 

They are made of the finest steel procurable for the purpose. And 
each lot of steel is given both chemical and physical tests. The finished 
product is carefully inspected for accuracy of dimensions, perfectness of 
form, and tire-fit. 
anweld Rims represent the highest 
point of perfection in the art of rim-mak- 


ing. And no matter what type or class of 
vehicle you buy, for your own protection 





and satisfaction, youshould insist thatitbe 
equipped with Stanweld Rims. We shall 
be pleased to send literature concerning 
any ofour products to those who request it. 


STANWELD **4M4E55 TUBING 


StanweldSeamlessSteel Tubingis used extensively inthe 
manufacture of automobiles, bicycles, motorcycles, go-carts,vacuum clean- 
ers, machine tools, and a host of other articles of light steel construction. 

it is given preference in most cases be- large number of shapes; can be bent 
cause of its great strength combined with in most any form; and takes an elegant 
lightness and fine-finishing qualiti finish. 

Stanweld Seamless Steel Tubing is To small or large users of steel tubing. 
furnished in either straight lengths or in or tube-parts we offer a product, a serv- 
finished parts, It can be furnished in a ice, and facilities, that cannot be excelled. 


Stanweld Demountable Rim 
Number Twenty 

‘This rim is used on more different 
makes of cars than any other type of de- 
mountable rim. It is made in straight- 
side and clincher types. Both types are 
interchangeable oh one felloe-band. This 
isa big advantage because the straight-side 
type is made wider than the old types of 
straight-side rims, a feature which gives 
any straight-side tire all the advantages of 
an over-size tire greaterair-capacity, more 
tire-mileage, increased riding-comfort. 









































Stanweld Demountable Rim 
Number Sixty 

‘The Number Sixty Rim has more 
unique advantages than any other type of 
demountable rim. Its greatest advantage 
lies in the fact that it permits changing 
of tires without requiring separation of 
the casing from the sides of the rim— 
a feature embodied in no other rim. 

The Number Sixty can be converted 
into clincherorstraight-sidety pe by mere- 
ly changing the side-rings. ‘The straight- 
side type has the wide-base feature. 


THE 
STANDARD WELDING 
COMPANY 


“Pioneers and World's Largest Producers 
of Rims for Motor-driven Vehicles. "” 


NEWYORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
‘Main Office and Factory: CLEVELAND 


Original from 

















